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James Buchanan Gillett was born in Austin, Texas on November 4, 1856. By 
1872 the family had moved to Lampasas. Gillett soon started working at the 
local ranches. In 1875, he went to Menard and joined the Texas Rangers. 


His first service was with Captain D. W. Roberts Company D. He later served 
with Captain N. O. Reynolds and G. W. Baylor. Gillett served mainly in the 
counties of Kimble, Mason, Menard, Kerr, San Saba, Llano, Lampasas, Bur- 
net, and El Paso counties. In addition to fights with the Kiowa, Comanche and 
Apache Indians, Gillett also dealt with cattle thieves and outlaws. In January 
of 1881 Gillett, as part of a company led by G. W. Baylor, participated in what 
is called the last fight between Texas Rangers and Indians. After a pursuit of 
Apache Indians who had attacked a stagecoach, the Rangers surprised the In- 
dian camp, killing six of them, including women and children, capturing a 
woman and two children and scattering the rest of the band into the moun- 
tains. 


In December 1881, after six years service, Gillett resigned from the Rangers. 
He was appointed assistant city marshal of El Paso. In June of 1882 he be- 
came Marshall of El Paso. Gillett had a reputation as a man without fear. He 
left the Marshall's office in April 1885, becoming the manager of the Estado 
Land and Cattle Company. He held this position for six years, resigning to be- 
gin ranching for himself. 


Gillett ranched south of Alpine until 1904 when he moved his family to 
Roswell, New Mexico. The family moved back to Texas in 1907. He bought the 
Barrell Spring Ranch and began building a premium herd of registered Here- 
fords. Gillett retired from ranching in 1923, leased his ranch and sold his cat- 
tle to his son Milton. Moving to Marfa he became very active in service clubs 
and helped to organize the West Texas Historical Association. 


In 1921, Gillett wrote and published his memoirs, Six years with the Texas 
Rangers. It has remained in print ever since. The book was condensed into a 
textbook in 1928 and was used in public schools for many years in at least 
seventeen states. James B. Gillett died of heart failure on June 11, 1937. He 
was buried in the Marfa cemetery. 


Book #4 of 8, Chapter I — The Outlaw Sam Bass 
FOREWORD 


To write a true and complete history of the Texas Rangers as a state organiza- 
tion would require much time and an able historian. I am not a historian and 
could not undertake such an exhaustive treatise, which would fill several vol- 
umes the size of this, and it is only at the earnest solicitation of my children, 
frontier friends, and old comrades that I have undertaken to write a short his- 
tory of the rangers during the years I served with them. This little volume, 
then, has only the modest aim of picturing the life of the Texas Rangers dur- 
ing the years 1875-1881. I cannot, at this late date, recount in detail all the 
scouts that were made while I was in the service. I have, therefore, confined 
myself principally to the description of those in which I was a participant. 
Naturally, I remember those the best. 


It has been said that truth never makes very interesting reading. Of the accu- 
racy of this dictum I leave my readers to judge, for I have told my story just as 
I remember it, to the very best of my ability and without any effort to embroi- 
der it with imagination. If I can interest any of my old ranger comrades or 
even just one little boy that loves to read about a real frontier, I will feel amply 
repaid for all the time, trouble and expense expended in presenting this work. 


I wish sincerely to thank Miss Mary Baylor for placing at my disposal all the 
books and papers of her distinguished father, Captain G.W. Baylor. And I 
would be an ingrate, indeed, did I fail here to record my obligation to my wife 
without whose inspiration and sympathetic encouragement this book had 
never been written. 


That I might show the training of the typical Texas Ranger, I have ventured to 
include a short biography of my own life up to the time I became a ranger, 
June 1, 1875. 


The greatest shaping force in human life is heredity, and from my father I in- 
herited my love of the open frontier and its life of danger and excitement. 
This inheritance was further strengthened by environment and training, and 
finally led me to embrace the life of the Texas Ranger. My father, James S. 
Gillett, was himself a frontiersman, though born in the quieter, more settled 
east. At a very early age his parents emigrated from his birthplace in Ken- 
tucky and moved to Missouri. Here, after a short time, they died and the 
young orphan lived with a brother-in-law. When still quite a youth my father, 
with three other adventurous Missourians, set out on an expedition to Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. While passing through Indian Territory, now the State of 
Oklahoma, the little party was captured by the Osage Indians. Fortunately for 
the youngsters, their captors did them no harm, but turned them loose after 
two weeks' imprisonment in the indian camp. 
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Despite this first setback my father persevered and reached Santa Fe. Here he 
lived several years and mastered the Spanish language. Not long afterward 
the emigrating fever again caught him up and he journeyed to Van Buren, Ar- 
kansas. While living there he studied law and was admitted to the bar. Shortly 
thereafter he removed to Paris, Texas, from which he was elected to the Texas 
Legislature as representative for Lamar and adjoining counties. 


When Texas entered the Union and brought on the Mexican War with the 
United States, my father enlisted in 1846 and rose to the rank of major. In 
1854 he was Adjutant-General of Texas. Between 1859 and 1860, during the 
governorship of Sam Houston, my father was quartermaster of a battalion of 
rangers, thus making it natural that I should also feel drawn toward this fa- 
mous organization. 


At the beginning of the Civil War my father was beyond military age,—he was 
born in 1810—but as the South became hard pressed for men he enlisted in 
the spring of 1864 and served in Captain Carington's company until the end 
of the war. 


In 1850, a few years before he became Adjutant-General, my father married 
Miss Bettie Harper, then a resident of Washington County, Texas. My 
mother's father, Captain Harper, was a southern planter who emigrated from 
North Carolina between 1846 and 1848, and, settling in Washington County, 
established a Dixie plantation with a hundred slaves. My mother was a highly 
cultivated and refined woman. On her marriage she brought several negro 
servants with her to her new home in Austin. Of her union with my father five 
children were born. The first two, both boys, died in infancy. I was the fourth 
child born to my parents, and first saw the light of day in Austin, Texas, on 
November 4, 1856. An older sister, Mary, and a younger, Eva, survived to 
adulthood. 


At the close of the Civil War my father returned to his family pretty well bro- 
ken in health and probably also in spirit. His slaves were all freed and his land 
holdings, about two hundred acres of cedar land, some five or six miles from 
Austin, and a tract of pine land in Grimes County, Texas, were not very pro- 
ductive. There was not much law practice in Austin in the early post-war days, 
but my father set to work resolutely to provide for his family. 


Though I did not realize it then, I now know that he had a hard struggle. I was 
only eight and a half years old when father returned to us from the Confeder- 
ate Army, but I remember he used to amuse himself by relating to us vivid ac- 
counts of his Indian fighting and frontier adventures. What heredity gave me 
a predilection for was strengthened by these narratives, and I early conceived 
a passionate desire to become a frontiersman and live a life of adventure. 
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James Buchanan Gillett — Texas Ranger 


Books in this series based on the account of James Buchanan Gillett: 


Book I 
Book II 
Book III 
Book IV 
Book V 
Book VI 
Book VII 
Book VIII 


TEXAS RANGERS - THE MAKING OF A RANGER 
TEXAS RANGERS - CLASH WITH INDIANS 
TEXAS RANGERS - THE MASON COUNTY WAR 
TEXAS RANGERS - THE OUTLAW SAM BASS 
TEXAS RANGERS - FIGHT WITH APACHES 
TEXAS RANGERS - CHIEF VICTORIO 
TEXAS RANGERS - LAST FIGHT WITH APACHES 
TEXAS RANGERS - LAST SCOUTINGS 


Book #4 of 8 Chapter I. 
SAM BASS AND HIS TRAIN ROBBER GANG 


Sam Bass, the noted train robber, was born in Indiana, July 21, 1851. He came 
to Texas while quite a youth and worked for Sheriff Everhart of Denton 
County until he reached manhood. While still an exemplary and honest young 
man, Bass came into possession of a small race pony, a little sorrel mare. On 
Saturday evenings, when most of the neighborhood boys met in Denton, Bass 
raced his pony with much success. Mr. Everhart soon noticed that Sam was 
beginning to neglect his work because of his pony and, knowing only too well 
what this would lead to, he advised Sam to sell his mare. Bass hesitated, for 
he loved the animal. Finally matters came to such a point that Mr. Everhart 
told Sam he would have to get rid of the horse or give up his job. Thereupon 
Bass promptly quit, and this was probably the turning point in his life. 


Bass left Denton County in the spring of 1877 and traveled to San Antonio. 
Here many cattlemen were gathered to arrange for the spring cattle drive to 
the north. Joel Collins, who was planning to drive a herd from Uvalde County 
to Deadwood, Dakota, hired Bass as a cowboy. After six months on the trail 
the herd reached Deadwood and was sold and all the cowboys paid off by Mr. 
Collins. 


At that period Deadwood was a great, wide open mining town. Adventurers, 
gamblers, mining and cattlemen all mingled together. Though Joel Collins 
had bought his cattle on credit and owed the greater part of the money he had 
received for them to his friends in Texas, he gambled away all the money he 
had received for the herd. When he sobered up and realized all his money was 
gone he did not have the moral courage to face his friends and creditors at 
home. He became desperate, and with a band of his cowboys held up and 
robbed several stage coaches in the Black Hills. These robberies brought 
Collins very little booty, but they started Sam Bass on his criminal career. 


In the fall of 1877, Collins, accompanied by Bass, Jack Davis, Jim Berry, Bill 
Heffridge, and John Underwood, better known as Old Dad, left Deadwood 
and drifted down to Ogallala, Nebraska. Here he conceived, planned and car- 
ried into execution one of the boldest train robberies that ever occurred in the 
United States up to that time. When all was ready these six men, heavily 
armed and masked, held up the Union Pacific train at Big Springs, a small 
station a few miles beyond Ogallala. The bandits entered the express car and 
ordered the messenger to open the safe. The latter explained that the through 
safe had a time lock and could only be opened at the end of the route. One of 
the robbers then began to beat the messenger over the head with a six- 
shooter, declaring he would kill him if the safe were not opened. 


Bass, always of a kindly nature, pleaded with the man to desist, declaring he 
believed the messenger was telling the truth. Just as the robbers were prepar- 
ing to leave the car without a cent one of them noticed three stout little boxes 
piled near the big safe. The curious bandit seized a coal pick and knocked off 
the lid of the top box. To his great joy and delight he exposed $20,000 in 

shining gold coin! The three boxes each held a similar amount, all in $20 gold 
pieces of the mintage of 1877. 
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After looting these boxes the robbers went through the train, and in a system- 
atic manner robbed the passengers of about $5000. By daylight the bandits 
had hidden their booty and returned to Ogallala. They hung around town sev- 
eral days while railroad officials, United States marshals and sheriffs’ parties 
were scouring the country for the train robbers. While in Ogallala before and 
after the robbery, Collins and his men frequented a large general merchandise 
store. In this store was a clerk who had once been an express messenger on 
the Union Pacific and who was well acquainted with the officials of that com- 
pany. 


I have forgotten his name, but I will call him Moore for the sake of clearness 
in my narrative. Of course the great train robbery was the talk of the town. 
Moore conversed with Collins and his gang about the hold-up, and the ban- 
dits declared they would help hunt the robbers if there was enough money in 
it: 


Moore's suspicions were aroused and he became convinced that Collins and 
his band were the real hold-up men. However, he said nothing to anyone 
about this belief, but carefully watched the men. Finally, Collins came to the 
store and, after buying clothing and provisions, told Mr. Moore that he and 
his companions were going back to Texas and would be up the trail the fol- 
lowing spring with another herd of cattle. When Collins had been gone a day's 
travel, Mr. Moore hired a horse and followed him. He soon found the route 
the suspects were traveling, and on the second day Moore came upon them 
suddenly while they were stopping at a roadside farmhouse to have some 
bread cooked. Moore passed by without being noticed and secreted himself 
near the highway. In a short time Collins and his men passed on and Moore 
trailed them until they went into camp. When it was dark the amateur detec- 
tive crept up to the bandits, but they had gone to sleep and he learned noth- 
ing. 


The next day Moore resumed the trail. He watched the gang make their camp 
for the night and again crept up to within a few yards of his suspects. The 
bandits had built a big fire and were laughing and talking. Soon they spread 
out a blanket, and to Moore's great astonishment brought out some money 
bags and emptied upon the blanket sixty thousand dollars in gold. From his 
concealed position the trailer heard the robbers discuss the hold-up. They de- 
clared they did not believe anyone had recognized or suspected them and de- 
cided it was now best for them to divide the money, separate in pairs and go 
their way. The coin was stacked in six piles and each man received $10,000 in 
$20 gold pieces. It was further decided that Collins and Bill Heffridge would 
travel back to San Antonio, Texas, together; Sam Bass and Jack Davis were to 
go to Denton County, Texas, while Jim Berry and Old Dad were to return to 
the Berry home in Mexico, Missouri. 


As soon as Mr. Moore had seen the money and heard the robbers' plans he 
slipped back to his horse, mounted and rode day and night to reach Ogallala. 
He notified the railroad officials of what he had seen, gave the names and de- 
scriptions of the bandits and their destinations. This information was sent 
broadcast over southern Nebraska, Kansas, Indian Territory, and Texas. In 
the fugitive list sent to each of the companies of the Frontier Battalion of 
Texas Rangers, Sam Bass was thus described: "Twenty-five to twenty-six 
years old, 5 feet 7 inches high, black hair, dark brown eyes, brown moustache, 
large white teeth, shows them when talking; has very little to say." 
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THEY DIED GAME. 

Kansas City, Sept. 27.—The Kansas City 
Times hasa special from Buffalo Station, 
Kas,, giving particulars of the capture and 
killing of two of the Union Pacitic expreas 
robbers yesterday and the recovery of $20,- 
000 in gold. About 9 o'clock two men 
riding jaded horses and leading a heavily 
loaded pony, came into the atation and 
stopped for refreshments. The station agent's 
suspicions were aroused by noticing the 
the name of Joel Collins on an envelope in 
the pocket of one of the men which was ex- 
posed in drawing his handkerchief. It hap- 
pened that Sheriff Beardsley of Ellis county 
and a equad of soldiers on the watch for the 
robbers were encamped in a ravine near 
by and as soon as the men left the agent 
notified the sheriff, who mounted his men 
and soon overtook the robbers. They 
told him he was mistaken in the men; 
that they were Texas cattle men returne 
ing home. The sheriff asked them to re- 
turn to the station which they cheerfully 
agreed todo, They had gone only a short 
distence when Collins suddenly turned and 
said to his companion, “If we have to die 
let us do it gamely.” Both attempted to 
draw revolvers, but the eherifl’s posse was 
too quick for them and fired, killing both 
of them instantly. The gold was sewed 
up in the legs of a pair of pantaloons and 
consists of twenty-dollara pieces of the mint 


of 1877. The bodies were taken to Illis, 


where an inquest will be held. There were 
no papers on their bodies except a roll of 
poetry dedicated to Collins by a young lady 
and which he seemed to prize highly. Tha 
name of the other man isnot given, Col- 
lins is said to be from Dallas, Texas, and 


to be of a highly respectable family. Sheriff 
Beardsley and citizens are in hot pursuit of 


the balance of the gang. 
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A few days after the sepa- 
ration of the robbers, Joel 
Collins and Bill Heffridge 
rode into a small place in 
gases called Buffalo Sta- 
tion. They led a pack pony. 
Dismounting from their 
tired horses and leaving 
them standing in the shade 
of the store building, the 
two men entered the store 
and made several pur- 
jchases. The railroad agent 
_at the place noticed the 
,strangers ride up. He had, 
of course, been advised to 
be on the lookout for the 
train robbers. He entered 
;the store and in a little 
|while engaged Collins in 
conversation. While talking 
‘the robber pulled his hand- 
kerchief out of his coat 
pocket and exposed a letter 
with his name thereon. The 
agent was a shrewd man. 
He asked Collins if he had 
not driven a herd of cattle 
up the trail in the spring. 
Collins declared he had, 
and finally, in answer to a 
direct question, admitted 
that his name was Joel 
Collins. Five or six hun- 
dred yards from Buffalo 
Station a lieutenant of the 
United States Army had 
camped a troop of ten men 
that was scouting for the 
train robbers. As soon as 
Collins and Heffridge re- 
mounted and resumed 
their way the agent ran 
quickly to the soldiers' 
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camp, pointed out the bandits to the lieutenant and declared, "There go two 
of the Union Pacific train robbers!" The army officer mounted his men and 
pursued Collins and Heffridge. When he overtook the two men he told them 
their descriptions tallied with those of some train robbers that he was scout- 
ing for, and declared they would have to go back to the station and be identi- 
fied. Collins laughed at the idea, and declared that he and his companion 
were cattlemen returning to their homes in Texas. 


They reluctantly turned and started back with the soldiers. After riding a few 
hundred yards the two robbers held a whispered conversation. Suddenly the 
two pulled their pistols and attempted to stand off the lieutenant and his 
troop. The desperadoes were promptly shot and killed. On examining their 
packs the soldiers found tied up in the legs of a pair of overalls $20,000 in 
gold, 1877 mintage. Not a dollar of the stolen money had been used and there 
was no doubt about the identity of the men. 


Not long after the divide up in 
Nebraska Jim Berry appeared at 
his home in Mexico, Missouri. 
At once he deposited quite a lot 
of money in the local bank and 
exchanged $3000 in gold for 
currency, explaining his posses- 
sion of the gold by saying he had 
sold a mine in the Black Hills. 


In three or four days the sheriff 
of the county learned of Berry's 
deposits and called at the bank 
to see the new depositor's gold. 
His suspicion became a certainty 
when he found that Berry had 
deposited $20 gold pieces of 
1877. 


At night the sheriff with a posse 
rounded up Berry's house, but 
the suspect was not there. The 
home was well provisioned and : 

the posse found many articles of newly pahased clothing. Just after day- 
light, while searching about the place the sheriff heard a horse whinny in 
some timber nearby. Upon investigating this he suddenly came upon Jim 
Berry sitting on a pallet. 
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Berry discovered the officer at about the same time and attempted to escape 
by running. He was fired upon, one bullet striking him in the knee and badly 
shattering it. He was taken to his home and given the best of medical atten- 
tion, but gangrene set in and he died in a few days. Most of his $10,000 was 
recovered. Old Dad evidently quit Berry somewhere en route, for he made 
good his escape with his ill-gotten gain and was never apprehended. 


(Note from findagrave.com) James F. Berry's tombstone [when it was 
new] apparently read "James F. Berry Killed by H. Glascock". H. Glascock 
was Audrain County, Missouri, Sheriff Henry Glascock. Newspaper accounts 
quoted the findings of the inquest jury as follows: "The deceased came to his 
death by gunshot wounds, eight in number, inflicted on the left leg, by a shot- 
gun in the hands of H. Glascock, on the morning of October 14th, 1877, as we 
believe, a necessary act in the discharge of his duty." 


According to newspaper accounts of events, James F. Berry's name had often 
been mentioned in connection with his being a member of an outlaw gang 
along with Sam Bass and others collectively known as the Black Hills Bandits. 
The gang had supposedly robbed six or seven stage coaches before deciding to 
turn to robbing trains. Their very first train robbery was a daring September 
18, 1877 holdup of a Union Pacific train at Big Springs, Nebraska [about 160 
miles east of Cheyenne, Wyoming]. Dividing their estimated $65,000 loot, 
the individual gang members split. 


Berry fled with his part of the take, heading in the direction of his family's 
Callaway County, Missouri, farm. But first, Berry decided he would stop for 
supplies on the way, in Mexico, Missouri, where he also had the three banks 
there convert into paper money the $9,000 worth of gold coins which had 
been weighing down his saddlebags. Mission accomplished, Berry then took 
off for the family farm near Shamrock about 20 miles southeast of Mexico, 
Missouri. 
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The Mexico banks shipped the coins to St. Louis, where railroad detectives 
were alerted and dispatched to Mexico, where they consulted with Sheriff 
Glascock. Glascock and three other men formed a posse, which headed for the 
Berry farm. Berry wasn't there, but he was located hiding in a wooded area 
near the farm. There are differing versions about what happened next, but it 
is generally agreed that Glascock fired at least one shotgun blast at Berry re- 
sulting in several buckshot being lodged in his leg(s). 


Sheriff Glascock then took Berry back to Mexico, Missouri with the intention 
of getting his seemingly non-fatal wounds medical attention after which Berry 
was to be sent on to authorities in Omaha, Nebraska. But, Berry died in Mex- 
ico, Missouri, as a result of gangrene which had developed in his wounded 
leg(s). (end of note) 


Sam Bass and Jack Davis, after the separation in Nebraska, sold their ponies, 
bought a light spring wagon and a pair of work horses. They placed their gold 
pieces in the bottom of the wagon, threw their bedding and clothes over it, 
and in this disguise traveled through Kansas and the Indian Territory to Den- 
ton County, Texas. During their trip through the Territory Bass afterward said 
he camped within one hundred yards of a detachment of cavalry. After supper 
he and Davis visited the soldiers' camp and chatted with them until bedtime. 


The soldiers said they were on the lookout for some train robbers that had 
held up the Union Pacific in Nebraska, never dreaming for a moment that 
they were conversing with two of them. The men also mentioned that two of 
the robbers had been reported killed in Kansas. 


Only known authenticated 
photo of Sam Bass. L-R: 
Sam Bass, Joe Collins, John 
E. Gardner, Joel Collins. 
Photo courtesy Robert G. 
McCubbin, Jr. 


This rumor put Bass and Davis 
on their guard, and on reaching | 
Denton County they hid in the 
elm bottoms until Bass could in- 
terview some of his friends. 
Upon meeting them he learned 
that the names and descriptions 
of every one of the Union Pacific 
train robbers were in the possession of the law officers; that Collins, Hef- 
fridge, and Berry had been killed; and that every sheriff in North Texas was 
on the watch for Davis and himself. 
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Davis at once begged Bass to go with him to South America, but Bass refused, 
so Davis bade Sam goodbye and set out alone. He was never captured. On his 

deathbed Bass declared he had once received a letter from Jack Davis written 

from New Orleans, asking Bass to come there and go into the business of buy- 
ing hides. 


Bass had left Denton County early in the spring an honest, sincere and clean 
young man. By falling with evil associates he had become within a few months 
one of the most daring outlaws and train robbers of his time. Before he had 
committed any crime in the state the officers of North Texas made repeated 
efforts to capture him for the big reward offered by the Union Pacific and the 
express company but, owing to the nature of the country around Denton and 
the friends Bass had as long as his gold lasted, met with no success. 


Bass' money soon attracted several desperate and daring men to him. Henry 
Underwood, Arkansas Johnson, Jim Murphy, Frank Jackson, Pipes Herndon, 
and Collins,—the last one a cousin of Joel Collins—and two or three others 
joined him in the elm bottoms. Naturally Bass was selected as leader of the 
gang. It was not long before the outlaw chief planned and executed his first 
train robbery in Texas: that at Eagle Ford, a small station on the T.P. Rail- 
road, a few miles out of Dallas. 


In quick succession the bandits held up two or three other trains, the last, I 
believe, being at Mesquite Station, ten or twelve miles east of Dallas. From 
this robbery they secured about $3000. They met with opposition here, for 
the conductor, though armed with only a small pistol, fought the robbers to a 
fare-you-well and slightly wounded one of them. 


The whole state was now aroused by the repeated train hold-ups. General 
Jones hurried to Dallas and Denton to look over the situation and, strange to 
say, he arranged to organize a company of rangers at Dallas. Captain June 
Peak, a very able officer, was given the command. No matter how brave a 
company of recruits, it takes time and training to get results from them, and 
when this raw company was thrown into the field against Bass and his gang 
the bandit leader played with it as a child plays with toys. 


Counting the thirty rangers and the different sheriffs' parties, there were 
probably one hundred men in pursuit of the Bass gang. Sam played hide-and- 
seek with them all and, it is said, never ranged any farther west than Stephens 
County or farther north than Wise. He was generally in Dallas, Denton or 
Tarrant Counties. He would frequently visit Fort Worth or Dallas at night, 
ride up with his men to some outside saloon, get drinks all around and then 
vamoose. 
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Finally in a fight at Salt Creek, Wise County, Captain June Peak and his 
rangers killed Arkansas Johnson, Bass' most trusted lieutenant. Either just 
before or soon after this battle the rangers captured Pipes Herndon and Jim 
Murphy and drove Bass and his two remaining companions out of North 
Texas. At that time the state had on the frontier of Texas six companies of vet- 
eran Rangers. They were finely mounted, highly equipped, and were the best 
mounted police in the world. Any company on the line could have been 
marched to Denton in ten days, yet they were never moved one mile in that 
direction. Any one of those highly trained commands could have broken up 
the Sam Bass gang in half the time it took a command of new men. 


After the fight on Salt Creek only Sam Bass, Sebe Barnes, and Frank Jackson 
were left of the once formidable gang. These men had gained nothing from 
their four train robberies in North Texas, and were so hard pressed by the of- 
ficers of the law on all sides that Bass reluctantly decided to leave the country 
and try to make his way to Old Mexico. Through some pretended friends of 
Bass, General Jones learned of the contemplated move. He, with Captain 
Peak and other officers, approached Jim Murphy, one of Bass’ gang captured 
about the time of the Salt Creek fight, who was awaiting trial by the Federal 
authorities for train robbery, and promised they would secure his release if he 
would betray Bass. 


Murphy hesitated and said his former chief had been kind to his family, had 
given them money and provisions, and that it would be ungrateful to betray 
his friend. The general declared he understood Murphy's position fully, but 
Bass was an outlaw, a pest to the country, who was preparing to leave the 
state and so could no longer help him. General Jones warned Murphy that the 
evidence against him was overwhelming and was certain to send him to the 
Federal prison—probably for life-and exhorted him to remember his wife and 
his children. Murphy finally yielded and agreed to betray Bass and his gang at 
the first opportunity. 


According to the plan agreed upon Murphy was to give bond and when the 
Federal court convened at Tyler, Texas, a few weeks later he was not to show 
up. It would then be published all over the country that Murphy had skipped 
bond and rejoined Bass. This was carried out to the letter. Murphy joined 
Bass in the elm bottoms of Denton County and agreed to rob a train or bank 
and get out of the country. Some of Bass' friends, suspicious of Murphy's 
bondsmen, wrote Sam that Murphy was playing a double game and advised 
him to kill the traitor at once. Bass immediately confronted Murphy with 
these reports and reminded him how freely he had handed out his gold to 
Murphy's family. Bass declared he had never advised or solicited Jim to join 
him, and said it was a low down, mean and ungrateful trick to betray him. He 
told Murphy plainly if he had anything to say to say it quickly. Barnes agreed 
with his chief and urged Murphy's death. 
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The plotter denied any intention of betraying Bass and offered to take the lead 
in any robbery Bass should plan and be the first to enter the express car or 
climb over the bank railing. Bass was mad and so was Barnes. They elected to 
kill the liar at once. Frank Jackson had taken no part in the conversation, but 
he now declared he had known Murphy since he was a little boy, and he was 
sure Murphy was sincere and meant to stand by them through thick and thin. 
Bass was not satisfied, and insisted that Murphy be murdered then and there. 
Jackson finally told Bass and Barnes that they could not kill Murphy without 
first killing him. Although the youngest of the party—Frank was only twenty- 
two years old—Jackson had great influence over his chief. He was brave and 
daring, and Bass at that time could not very well get along without him, so his 
counsel prevailed and Murphy was spared. The bandits then determined to 
quit the country. Their plan was to rob a small bank somewhere en route to 
Old Mexico and thus secure the funds needed to facilitate their escape, for 
they were all broke. 


Bass, Sebe Barnes, Frank Jackson, and Jim Murphy left Denton County early 
in July, 1878. With his usual boldness, Bass, after he had passed Dallas 
County, made no attempt at concealment, but traveled the public highway in 
broad daylight. Bass and Barnes were still suspicious of Murphy, and never 
let him out of their sight, though they refused to talk to or to associate with 
him in any way. When Bass reached Waco the party camped on the outskirts 
of the town and remained there two or three days. They visited the town each 
day, looked over the situation, and in one bank saw much gold and currency. 
Jackson was enthusiastic and wanted to rob it at once. Bass, being more care- 
ful and experienced, thought it too hazardous an undertaking, for the run 
through crowded streets to the outskirts of the city was too far; and so vetoed 
the attempt. 


While in Waco the gang stepped into a saloon to get a drink. Bass laid a $20 
gold piece on the bar and remarked, "There goes the last twenty of the Union 
Pacific money and d—n little good it has done me." On leaving Waco the rob- 
bers stole a fine mare from a farmer named Billy Mounds and traveled the 
main road to Belton. They were now out of money and planned to rob the 
bank at Round Rock, Williamson County. 


General Jones was now getting anxious over the gang. Not a word had been 
heard from Jim Murphy since he had rejoined the band, for he had been so 
closely watched that he had had no opportunity to communicate with the au- 
thorities, and it seemed as if he would be forced to participate in the next rob- 
bery in spite of himself. 
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At Belton Sam sold an extra pony his party had after stealing the mare at 
Waco. The purchaser demanded a bill of sale as the vendors were strangers in 
the country. While Bass and Barnes were in a store writing out the required 
document, Murphy seized the opportunity to dash off a short note to General 
Jones, saying, "We are on our way to 
Round Rock to rob the bank. For God's 
sake be there to prevent it." As the 
postoffice adjoined the store the traitor 
succeeded in mailing his letter of be- 
trayal just one minute before Bass - Se 
came out on the street again. The gang oe a 
continued their way to Round Rock — a 
and camped near the old town, which ~ 
is situated about one mile north of New 
Round Rock. The bandits concluded to 
rest and feed their horses for three or 
four days before attempting their rob- 
bery. This delay was providential, for it 
gave General Jones time to assemble 
his rangers to repel the attack. 


. Round Rock 
x Hous 
Austin 


san A, Antonio 
ba 


The round rock in Brushy 
Creek which the town is 
named for. 


After Major Jones was made 
Adjutant-General of Texas he 
caused a small detachment of 
four or five rangers to camp on 
=the Capitol grounds at Austin. 
He drew his units from different 
companies along the line. Each 
nit would be detailed to camp 
n Austin, and about every six 

; weeks or two months the detail 
would be alee by a squad from another company. It will readily be seen 
that this was a wise policy, as the detail was always on hand and could be sent 
in any direction by rail or on horseback at short notice. Besides, General 
Jones was devoted to his rangers and liked to have them around where he 
could see them daily. At the time of which I write four men from Company 
"E"—Corporal Vernon Wilson and Privates Dick Ware, Chris Connor, and 
Geo. Harold—were camped at Austin. The corporal helped General Jones as a 
clerk in his office, but was in charge of the squad on the Capitol grounds, slept 
in camp and had his meals with them. 
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When General Jones received Murphy's letter he was astonished at Bass' au- 
dacity in approaching within fifteen or twenty miles of the state capitol, the 
very headquarters of the Frontier Battalion, to rob a bank. The letter was 
written at Belton, Texas, and received at the Adjutant-General's office on the 
last mail in the afternoon. The company of rangers nearest Round Rock was 
Lieutenant Reynolds' Company "E," stationed at San Saba, one hundred and 
fifteen miles distant. There was no telegraph to San Saba then. General Jones 
reflected a few moments after receipt of the letter and then arranged his plan 
rapidly. He turned to Corporal Wilson and told him that Sam Bass and his 
gang were, or soon would be, at Round Rock, Texas, to rob the bank there. 


"I want you to leave at once to carry an order to Lieutenant Reynolds. It is 
sixty-five miles to Lampasas and you can make that place early enough in the 
morning to catch the Lampasas and San Saba stage. You must make that 
stage at all hazards, save neither yourself nor your horse, but get these orders 
to Lieutenant Reynolds as quickly as possible," he ordered. Corporal Wilson 
hurried to the livery stable, saddled his horse and got away from Austin on his 
wild ride just at nightfall. His horse was fresh and fat and in no condition to 
make such a run. However, Wilson reached Lampasas at daylight next morn- 
ing and made the outgoing stage to San Saba, but killed his gallant little gray 
horse in the doing of it. From Lampasas to San Saba was fifty miles, and it 
took the stage all day to make the trip. As soon as he landed in town Corporal 
Wilson hired a horse and galloped three miles down to Lieutenant Reynolds' 
camp and delivered his orders. After dispatching Corporal Wilson to Lieu- 
tenant Reynolds, General Jones hurried over to the ranger camp on the Capi- 
tol grounds and ordered the three rangers, Ware, Connor, and Harold, to pro- 
ceed to Round Rock, put their horses in Highsmith's livery stable and keep 
themselves concealed until he could reach them himself by train next morn- 
ing. The following morning General Jones went to Round Rock. He carried 
with him from Austin, Morris Moore, an ex-ranger but then deputy sheriff of 
Travis County. On reaching his destination the general called on Deputy Sher- 
iff Grimes of Williamson County, who was stationed at Round Rock, told him 
Bass was expected in town to rob the bank, and that a scout of rangers would 
be in town as soon as possible. Jones advised Deputy Grimes to keep a sharp 
lookout for strangers but on no account to attempt an arrest until the rangers 
could arrive. I well remember the hot July evening when Corporal Wilson ar- 
rived in our camp with his orders. The company had just had supper, the 
horses fed and tied up for the night. We knew the sudden appearance of the 
corporal meant something of unusual importance. Soon Sergeant Nevill came 
hurrying to us with orders to detail a party for an immediate scout. Lieu- 
tenant Reynolds' orders had been brief but to the point: "Bass is at Round 
Rock. We must be there as early as possible to-morrow. Make a detail of eight 
men and select those that have the horses best able to make a fast run. And 
you, with them, report to me here at my tent ready to ride in thirty minutes." 
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First Sergeant C.L. Nevill, Second Sergeant Henry McGee, Second Corporal 
J.B. Gillett, Privates Abe Anglin, Dave Ligon, Bill Derrick, and John R. and 
W.L. Banister were selected for the detail. Lieutenant Reynolds ordered two 
of our best little pack mules hitched to a light spring hack, for he had been 
sick and was not in condition to make the journey horseback. In thirty min- 
utes from the time Corporal Wilson reached camp we were mounted, armed 
and ready to go. Lieutenant Reynolds took his seat in the hack, threw some 
blankets in, and Corporal Wilson, who had not had a minute's sleep for over 
thirty-six hours, lay down to get a little rest as we moved along. Say, boys, did 
you ever try to follow on horseback two fast traveling little mules hitched to 
an open-topped spring hack for one hundred miles? Well, it is some stunt. We 
left our camp on the San Saba River just at sunset and traveled in a fast trot 
and sometimes in a lope the entire night. 


Our old friend and comrade, Jack Martin, then in the mercantile business at 
the little town of Senterfitt, heard us pass by in the night, and next morning 
said to some of his customers that hell was to pay somewhere as the rangers 
had passed his store during the night on a dead run. The first rays of the ris- 
ing sun shone on us at the crossing of North Gabriel, fifteen miles south of 
Lampasas. We had ridden sixty-five miles that short summer night—we had 
forty-five miles yet to go before reaching Round Rock. We halted on the 
Gabriel for breakfast of bread, broiled bacon and black coffee. The horses had 
a bundle of oats each. Lieutenant Reynolds held his watch on us and it took us 
just thirty minutes to breakfast and be off again. We were now facing a hot 
July sun and our horses were beginning to show the effects of the hard ride of 
the night before and slowed down perceptibly. We never halted again until we 
reached the vicinity of old Round Rock between 1 and 2 o'clock in the after- 
noon of Friday, July 19, 1878. The lieutenant camped us on the banks of 
Brushy Greek and drove into New Round Rock to report his arrival to General 
Jones. 


Bass had decided to rob the bank at Round Rock on Saturday, the 2oth. After 
his gang had eaten dinner in camp Friday evening they saddled their ponies 
and started over to town to take a last look at the bank and select a route to 
follow in leaving the place after the robbery. As they left camp Jim Murphy, 
knowing that the bandits might be set upon at any time, suggested that he 
stop at May's store in Old Round Rock and get a bushel of corn, as they were 
out of feed for their horses. Bass, Barnes and Jackson rode on into town, 
hitched their horses in an alley just back of the bank, passed that building and 
made a mental note of its situation. They then went up the main street of the 
town and entered Copprel's store to buy some tobacco. As the three bandits 
passed into the store, Deputy Sheriff Moore, who was standing on the side- 
walk with Deputy Sheriff Grimes, said he thought one of the newcomers had a 
pistol. 
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"I will go in and see," replied Grimes. 


"I believe you have a pistol," remarked Grimes, approaching Bass and trying 
to search him. 


"Yes, of course I have a pistol," said Bass. At the words the robbers pulled 
their guns and killed Grimes as he backed away to the door. He fell dead on 
the sidewalk. They then turned on Moore and shot him through the lungs as 
he attempted to draw his weapon. 


Texas Ranger Richard 
"Dick" Ware 


At the crack of the first pistol 
shot, Dick Ware, who was 
seated in a barber shop only a 
few steps away waiting his turn 
for a shave, rushed into the 
street and encountered the 
three bandits just as they were 
leaving the store. Seeing Ware 
rapidly advancing on them, 
Bass and his men fired on the 
ranger at close range, one of 
their bullets striking a hitching 
post within six inches of Ware's 
head and knocking splinters 
into his face. This assault never 
halted Ware for an instant. He 
was as brave as courage itself 
and never hesitated to take the 
most desperate chances when 
the occasion demanded it. For a 
few minutes Dick fought the 
robbers single handed. General Jones, coming up town from the telegraph of- 
fice, ran into the fight. He was armed with only a small Colt's double action 
pistol, but threw himself into the fray. Connor and Harold had now come up 
and joined in the fusillade. The general, seeing the robbers on foot and almost 
within his grasp, drew in close and urged his men to strain every nerve to cap- 
ture or exterminate the desperadoes. By this time every man in the town that 
could secure a gun joined in the fight. 


The bandits had now reached their horses, and realizing their situation was 
critical fought with the energy of despair. If ever a train robber could be called 
a hero this boy, Frank Jackson, proved himself one. 
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Barnes was shot down and killed at his feet, Bass was mortally wounded and 
unable to defend himself or even mount his horse while the bullets continued 
to pour in from every quarter. With heroic courage, Jackson held the rangers 
back with his pistol in his right hand while he unhitched Bass' horse with his 
left and assisted him into the saddle. Then, mounting his own horse, Jackson 
and his chief galloped out of the jaws of hell itself. In their flight they passed 
through Old Round Rock, and Jim Murphy, standing in the door of May's 
store, saw Jackson and Bass go by on the dead run. The betrayer noticed that 
Jackson was holding Bass, pale and bleeding, in the saddle. 


Lieutenant Reynolds, entering Round Rock, came within five minutes of 
meeting Bass and Jackson in the road. Before he reached town he met posses 
of citizens and rangers in pursuit of the robbers. When the fugitives reached 
the cemetery Jackson halted long enough to secure a Winchester they had 
hidden in the grass there, then left the road and were lost for a time. The fight 
was now over and the play spoiled by two over-zealous deputies in bringing 
on an immature fight after they had been warned to be careful. Naturally 
Moore and Grimes should have known that the three strangers were the Sam 
Bass gang. Lieutenant Reynolds started Sergeant Nevill and his rangers early 
next morning in search of the flying bandits. After traveling in the direction 
the robbers were last seen we came upon a man lying under a large oak tree. 
Seeing we were armed as we advanced upon him he called out to us not to 
shoot, saying he was Sam Bass, the man we were hunting. After entering the 
woods the evening before, Bass became so sick and faint from loss of blood 
that he could go no farther. Jackson dismounted and wanted to stay with his 
chief, declaring he was a match for all their pursuers. 


"No, Frank," replied Bass. "I am done for." 


The wounded leader told his companion to tie his horse near at hand so he 
could get away if he felt better during the night. Jackson was finally prevailed 
upon to leave Bass and make his own escape. When daylight came Saturday 
morning Bass got up and walked to a nearby house. As he approached the 
place a lady, seeing him coming holding his pants up and all covered with 
blood, left her house and started to run off, as she was alone with a small ser- 
vant girl. Bass saw she was frightened and called to her to stop, saying he was 
perishing for a drink of water and would return to a tree not far away and lie 
down if she would only send him a drink. The lady sent him a quart cup of 
water, but the poor fellow was too far gone to drink it. We found him under 
this tree one hour later. He had a wound through the center of his left hand, 
the bullet having pierced the middle finger. 


Bass' death wound was given him by Dick Ware, who used a .45 caliber Colt's 
long barreled six-shooter. The ball from Ware's pistol struck Bass' belt and 
cut two cartridges in pieces and entered his back just above the right hip 
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bone. The bullet badly mushroomed and made a fearful wound that tore the 
victim's right kidney all to pieces. From the moment he was shot until his 
death three days later Bass suffered untold agonies. As he lay on the ground 
Friday night where Jackson had left him the wounded man tore his under- 
shirt into more than one hundred pieces and wiped the blood from his body. 


Bass was taken to Round Rock and given the best of medical attention, but 
died the following day, Sunday, July 21, 1878. While he was yet able to talk, 
General Jones appealed to Bass to reveal to the state authorities the names of 
the confederates he had had that they might be apprehended. 


"Sam, you have done much evil in this world and have only a few hours to 
live. Now, while you have a chance to do the state some good, please tell me 
who your associates were in those violations of the laws of your country." 


Sam replied that he could not betray his friends and that he might as well die 
with what he knew in him. Sam Bass was buried in the cemetery at Old 
Round Rock. A small monument was erected over his grave by a sister. Its 
simple inscription reads: 


SAMUEL BASS 
Born July 21st, 1851 
Died July 21st, 1878 
A brave man reposes in death here. 
Why was he not true? 


Frank Jackson made his way back into Denton County and hung around some 
time hoping to get an opportunity to murder the betrayer of his chief, an in- 
grate whose cause he himself had so ably championed. Jackson declared if he 
could meet Jim Murphy he would kill him, cut off his head and carry it away 
in a gunny sack. Murphy returned to Denton, but learned that Jackson was 
hiding in the elm bottoms awaiting a chance to slay him. He thereupon asked 
permission of the sheriff to remain about the jail for protection. While skulk- 
ing about the prison one of his eyes became infected. A physician gave him 
some medicine to drop into the diseased eye, at the same time cautioning him 
to be careful as the fluid was a deadly poison. Murphy drank the entire con- 
tents of the bottle and was dead in a few hours. Remorse, no doubt, caused 
him to end his life. Of the four men that fought the Round Rock battle with 
Sam Bass and his gang all are dead: General J.B. Jones, and Rangers R.C. 
Ware, Chris Connor, and George Harold. Of the ten men that made the long 
ride from San Saba to Round Rock only two are now alive—Lieutenant N.O. 
Reynolds and myself. 
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Book #4 of 8 Chapter II. 


A WINTER OF QUIET AND A TRANSFER 


In the fall of 1878 a man named Dowdy moved from South Texas and settled 
on the headwaters of the Johnson Fork of the Guadalupe River in Kerr 
County. His family consisted of himself, wife, three grown daughters, a grown 
son, and a young son twelve or fourteen years old. Mr. Dowdy owned two or 
three thousand sheep and was grazing them on some fine upland pasture just 
above his home. He contracted for his winter supply of corn, and when the 
first load of grain arrived at the ranch the three girls walked out half a mile to 
where the sheep were grazing to stay with their younger brother while the el- 
der returned to the ranch to measure and receive the corn. When young Mr. 
Dowdy returned to the sheep an hour later he was horrified to find that his 
three sisters and his little brother had been massacred by a band of roving In- 
dians. From the signs on a high bluff nearby the sheep and their herders had 
been under observation by the Indians for some time and, seeing the only 
man leave, the Indians descended upon the defenseless girls and boy and 
killed them. As there was no ranger company within one hundred miles of 
Kerr County at the time, a party of frontiersmen quickly gathered and fol- 
lowed the murderers, but after pursuing them for nearly two hundred miles 
the posse lost the trail in the rough Devil's River country. 


r Kerr County then called for 

fszenaenye rangers, and General Jones or- 

dered Lieutenant Reynolds to 

i proceed to that county and go 

aa into camp for the winter at the 

Dowdy ranch. This descent 

upon the Dowdy family was the 
last raid ever made by Indians 
in Kerr County, and was per- 
haps the most heart-rending. 


(1830-1913) -AND JAMES DOWDY (1818 
1200) MOVED “FROM| GOLJAD TO -KERR 


COUNTY IN4878 AND“SETTLED“ON 
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MILES NORTHWEST OF/-PRESENT 
INGRAM. THE VICTJMS WERE BURIED 
THE FOLLOWING ?DAY APSUNSET 
CEMETERY, NORTHWEST OFfINGRAM. 
THIS INCIDENT WAS ONE) OF THE 
LAST INDIAN RAIDS_IN KERR COUNFY. 


| 
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Dowdy Children Graves 


We herded our horses that winter on the very ground where the unfortunate 
young Misses Dowdy and their brother were killed. At the time they were 
murdered the ground was soft and muddy from a recent rain, so one could 
see for months afterward where the poor girls had run on foot while the Indi- 
ans charged on horseback. I remember one of the young ladies ran nearly four 
hundred yards before she was overtaken and shot full of arrows by a heartless 
Indian. These murderers were probably Kickapoos and Lipans that lived in 
the Santa Rosa Mountains, Old Mexico, and frequently raided Southwest 
Texas, stole hundreds of horses and killed many people. While guarding their 
horses on the ground where the Dowdy family was killed the ranger boys built 
a rock monument eight or ten feet high to mark the spot where the victims 
fell. Lieutenant Reynolds kept scouting parties in the field at intervals 
throughout the winter but, like lightning, Indians never strike twice in the 
same place. The winter of 1878-79 was the quietest one I ever spent as a 
ranger. Kerr County was pretty well cleaned of outlaws and we made fewer ar- 
rests that season than ever before. 


The rangers encountered but one real bad man in Kerr County. His name was 
Eli Wixon, and he was wanted for murder in East Texas. It was known that 
Wixon would be at the polls of the county precincts to vote on election day, 
November, 1878, so Lieutenant Reynolds sent Corporal Warren and Privates 
Will Banister and Abe Anglin to arrest Wixon. Corporal Warren found his 
man at the polls and lost no time in telling Wixon what he was there for, and 
ordered him to unbuckle his belt and drop his pistol. Wixon hesitated and fi- 
nally called on his friends to protect him from the rangers. 
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The crowd came to his relief, and for a time it looked as if there would be 
trouble. Wixon abused the rangers, called them a set of dirty dogs, and dared 
them to shoot him. Corporal Warren was brave and resolute. He told Wixon 
his abuse did not amount to anything; that the rangers were there to arrest 
him and were going to do it. The corporal warned the citizens to be careful 
how they broke the law and if they started anything he declared Wixon would 
be the first man killed. 


Then, while Banister and Anglin held the crowd back with their drawn 
Winchesters, Warren disarmed Wixon, grasped his bridle reins and led him 
away without further trouble. Lieutenant Reynolds took no chances with that 
sort of man, and as soon as Wixon was in camp he was promptly handcuffed 
and shackled. This usually took the slack out of all so-called bad men and it 
worked like a charm with our new prisoner. 
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As the winter wore on Lieutenant Reynolds, with but little to do, became rest- 
less. He once said of himself that he never had the patience to sit down in 
camp and wait for a band of Indians to raid the county so he might get a race. 
Action was what he wanted all the time, and he chaffed like a chained bear 
when compelled to sit idly in camp. 


When the Legislature met early in 1879 it was known that it would be difficult 
to get an appropriation for frontier defense. From time immemorial there has 
been an element from East Texas in the Legislature that has fought the ranger 
appropriation, and in this instance that element fought the ranger bill harder 
than ever. The fund appropriated for frontier defense two years before was 
now running short and in order to make it hold out until it could be ascer- 
tained what the Legislature would do it became necessary for General Jones 
to order the various captains to discharge three men out of each company. In 
a week a similar order was promulgated, and this was kept up until the battal- 
ion was reduced to almost one-half its former strength. Lieutenant Reynolds 
was compelled to sit idly by and see his fine experienced rangers dwindle 
away before his eyes, and what he said about those short-sighted lawmakers 
would not look nice in print. 


In March, 1879, Captain Pat Dolan, commander of Company "F," then sta- 
tioned on the Nueces River, seventy-five miles southwest of Reynolds' com- 
pany, wrote to Lieutenant Reynolds that a big band of horse and cattle thieves 
were reported operating in the vicinity of the head of Devil's River and along 
the Nueces. He wished to take a month's scout out in that country, but since 
the ranger companies had been so reduced he did not feel strong enough to 
operate against them alone and leave a reserve in his own camp. He, there- 
fore, asked Lieutenant Reynolds to send a detachment to cooperate with him. 
I was then second sergeant, and with five men I was ordered to report to Cap- 
tain Dolan for a three weeks' scout on Devil's River and the Pecos. I reported 
to the commander of Company "F" and we scouted up the Nueces River, then 
turned west to Beaver Lake on the head of Devil's River. From the lake we 
went over on Johnson's Run and covered the country thoroughly but without 
finding the reported outlaws. 


One morning after starting out on our day's scout Captain Dolan halted the 
command and, taking with him Private Robb, went in search of water. A 
heavy fog came up after he left us and hung over the country the greater part 
of the day. The captain did not return to us, and Sergeant G.K. Chinn ordered 
his men to fire their guns to give the lost ones our position. We remained in 
the vicinity until night and then returned to Howard's Well, a watering place 
on Johnson's Run. The following morning we scouted out to the point from 
which the captain had left us the day before. It was now clear, the sun shining 
brightly, but the lost men could not be found. 
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Dolan was an experienced frontiersman, and we concluded that, after finding 
himself lost in the fog, he would return to his headquarters on the Nueces, 
one hundred and twenty-five miles away. Sergeant Chinn, therefore, headed 
the command for this camp, and when we reached it we found Captain Dolan 
and Private Robb had preceded us. They had traveled through a bad Indian 
country with nothing to eat but what venison they had killed. From Dolan's 
Company I marched my detail back to Company "E" by easy stages and 
reached our camp at Dowdy's ranch the last week in March with our horses 
ridden down. We had covered something like five hundred miles without ac- 
complishing anything. 
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Sunset Route, 


As soon as I arrived I walked up to the 
lieutenant's tent to make my report. I 
was met by First Sergeant C.L. Nevill, 
who told me that Lieutenant Reynolds 
had resigned and left the company. At 
first I thought the sergeant was only 
joking, but when I was convinced that the lieutenant had really gone I was 
shocked beyond measure. The blow was too strong and sudden for me, and I 
am not ashamed now at sixty-five years of age to admit that I slipped out of 
camp, sat down on the bank of the Guadalupe River and cried like a baby. It 
seemed as if my best friend on earth had gone forever. Reynolds had had me 
transferred from Coldwell's company to his own when I was just a stripling of 
a boy. As soon as I was old enough to be trusted with a scout of men and the 
vacancies occurred I was made second corporal, first corporal and then sec- 
ond sergeant. I was given the best men in the company and sent against the 
most noted outlaws and hardened criminals in the State of Texas. 
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Lieutenant Reynolds gave me every chance in the world to make a name for 
myself, and now he was gone. I felt the loss keenly. I feel sure the records now 
on file in Austin will bear me out when I say Reynolds was the greatest cap- 
tain of his time,—and perhaps of all time. The State of Texas lost a matchless 
officer when "Mage" Reynolds retired to private life. After leaving the ranger 
service he made Lampasas his home and served that county as its sheriff for 
several terms. 


The Legislature finally made a 
small appropriation for frontier 


TEXAS RANGER defense. Sergeant Nevill was = 
N. 0. REYNOLDS (compan %e" tor the reorganize 
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tion of the command. 


Reynolds' resignation practically 
broke up the company, and 
though Sergeant Nevill was 
made Lieutenant of Company 
"E" and afterward raised to a 
captaincy and left behind him an 
enviable record, yet he was not a 
"Mage" Reynolds by a long shot. 


On reaching Austin, R.C. Ware 
_,~\and the Banister boys secured 

’ J@ \their transfers to Captain 

8 Marshes’ Company "B," while 
the Carter boys, Ben and Dock, 
C.R. Connor, and Bill Derrick re- 
/signed the service and retired to 
private life. Abe Anglin became a 
policeman at Austin, Texas. 
__|Henry Maltimore and myself, at 
" our requests, were transferred to 
Lieutenant Baylor's Company "C" for duty in El Paso County. With my trans- 
fer to this command the winter of inaction was over, and I was soon to see 
some exciting times along the upper Rio Grande. 
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I: saan RANGERS 


Book #4 of 8 Chapter III. 
THE SALT LAKE WAR AND A LONG TREK 


At the foot of the Guadalupe Mountains, one hundred miles east of El Paso, 
Texas, are situated several large salt deposits known as the Salt Lakes. These 
deposits were on public state land. For a hundred years or more the residents 
along the Rio Grande in El Paso County and in northern Mexico had hauled 
salt from the lakes free of charge, for there was no one to pay, as the deposits 
were not claimed by any owner. All one had to do was to back his wagon to 
the edge of the lake and shovel it full of salt and drive off. 


From San Elizario to the Salt 
Lakes was just ninety miles, 
and there was not a drop of Airport 
water on the route. The road cgi E1Pa0— BH 
that had been traveled so long rasa \s 

by big wagon trains was al- ‘ 
most as straight as an arrow 
and in extra fine condition. 
The salt haulers would carry 
water in barrels to what was 
known as the Half-way Sta- 
tion, about forty-five miles 
from San Elizario. Here they 
would rest and water their 
horses and leave half their wa- 
ter for the return trip. The 
teamsters would then push on 
to the lakes, load their wagons, 
rest the teams a day or two, 
and on their return trip stop at the Half-way Station, water their animals, 
throw the empty barrels on top of the salt and, without again halting, con- 
tinue to San Elizario on the Rio Grande. 


San Elizario 


El Paso Area Missions 
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Charley Howard, after his election as judge of the El Paso District, made his 
home at the old town of Franklin, now known as El Paso. He saw the possibil- 
ities of these salt lakes as a money-making proposition and, knowing they 
were on public land, wrote his father-in-law, George Zimpleman, at Austin, to 
buy some land certificates and send them to him so he could locate the land 
covering the salt deposits. As soon as the land was located Judge Howard for- 
bade anyone to haul salt from the lakes without first securing his permission. 
The Mexicans along both sides of the Rio Grande adjacent to E] Paso became 
highly indignant at this order. A sub-contractor on the overland mail route 
between El Paso and Fort Davis named Luis Cardis, supported the Mexicans 
and told them Howard had no right to stop them from hauling salt. Cardis 
was an Italian by birth, had come to El Paso County in 1860, married a Mexi- 
can wife, identified himself with the county, and become prominent as a polit- 
ical leader. He was a Republican, while Judge Howard was a Democrat. 
Cardis and Howard soon became bitter enemies, and in September, 1878, this 
conflict between them became so acute that Howard killed his opponent with 
a double-barreled shotgun in S. Shultz and Brothers' store in Franklin. This at 
once precipitated the contest known as the Salt Lake War, for grave threats 
were made against Howard by the Mexicans. 


Cartes H. Howarp 


After killing Cardis, Judge Howard fled to New Mexico, and from his seclu- 
sion in that state he called on the governor of Texas to send rangers to El Paso 
to protect him and the courts over which he presided. At that time not a com- 
pany of the Frontier Battalion was within five hundred miles of that town. 
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El Paso Salt Flats 


El Paso was seven hundred and fifty miles by stage from San Antonio or 
Austin and the journey required about seven days and nights' travel over a 
dangerous route—an unusually hard trip on any passenger attempting it. 


The governor of Texas, therefore, sent Major John B. Jones from Austin to 
Topeka, Kansas, by rail and thence as far west into New Mexico as the Santa 
Fe Railroad ran at that time, and thence by stage down to El Paso. Major 
Jones dropped into the old town of Franklin (now El Paso) unheralded and 
unknown. He sat about the hotel and gained the information he needed, then 
made himself known to the authorities and proceeded at once to organize and 
equip a company of twenty rangers. John B. Tays, brother to the Episcopal 
minister of that district, was made lieutenant of the new command, which 
was known as a detachment of Company "C" and stationed in the old town of 
San Elizario, twenty-five miles southeast of El Paso. 


Soon after this detachment of rangers had been authorized, Judge Howard 
appeared at San Elizario and sought protection with it. No sooner had it be- 
come known that Judge Howard was back in Texas than the ranger company 
was surrounded by a cordon of armed Mexicans, two or three hundred in 
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number, who demanded the body of the jurist. Lieutenant Tays refused to 
surrender Howard, and the fighting began, and was kept up two or three days 
at intervals. Sergeant Maltimore, in passing through the court yard of the 
buildings in which the rangers were quartered was shot down and killed by 
Mexican snipers located on top of some adobe buildings within range of the 
quarters. Then an American citizen, a Mr. Ellis, was killed near Company 
"C's" camp. 


After several days of desultory fighting, the leaders of the mob, under flag of 
truce, sought an interview with Lieutenant Tays. The lieutenant finally agreed 
to meet two of the leaders, and while the parley was in progress armed Mexi- 
cans one at a time approached the peace party until forty or fifty had quietly 
surrounded Lieutenant Tays and put him at their mercy. The mob then boldly 
demanded the surrender of the ranger company, Judge Howard, and two 
other Americans, Adkinson and McBride, friends of the judge, that had 
sought protection with them. 


There is no doubt that the Mexicans intimidated Lieutenant Tays after he was 
in their hands and probably threatened him with death unless their demands 
were granted. The lieutenant returned to the ranger camp with the mob and 
said, "Boys, it is all settled. You are to give up your arms and horses and you 
will be allowed to go free." 


The rangers were furious at this surrender, but were powerless to help them- 
selves, for the mob had swarmed in upon them from all sides. Billie Marsh, 
one of the youngest men in the company, was so indignant that he cried out 
to his commander, "The only difference between you and a skunk is that the 
skunk has a white streak down his back!" 


Judge Howard, seeing the handwriting on the wall, began shaking hands and 
bidding his ranger friends goodbye. As soon as the Mexicans had gotten pos- 
session of the rangers' arms they threw ropes over the heads of Howard, 
McBride and Adkinson. Then, mounting fast running ponies, they dragged 
the unfortunate men to death in the streets of San Elizario and cast their mu- 
tilated bodies into pososas or shallow wells. The Mexicans then disappeared, 
most of them crossing the Rio Grande into Mexico. 


Lieutenant Tays at once resigned as commander of the rangers, and Private 
Charles Ludwick was made first sergeant and placed in charge of the com- 
pany until the governor of Texas could send a commissioned officer to take 
command of it. Had Lieutenant Tays held out twenty-four hours longer, a 
thing which he could easily have done, he would have escaped the disgrace 
and mortification of surrendering himself and his company to a mob of Mexi- 
cans, for within that time John Ford with a band of New Mexico cowboys 
swept into the Rio Grande valley to relieve the besieged rangers. 
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On learning of the fates of Howard, McBride, Adkinson, Ellis, and Sergeant 
Maltimore, the rescue party raided up and down the valley from San Elizario 
to El Paso and killed several armed Mexicans accused of being part of the 
mob that had murdered the Americans. The present battalion of Texas 
Rangers was organized May 1, 1874, and in all their forty-six years of service 
this surrender of Lieutenant Tays was the only black mark ever chalked up 
against it. 


Afterward, when I arrived in El 
Paso with Lieutenant Baylor I 
had many talks with Privates 
George Lloyd, Dr. Shivers, Bill 
Rutherford, and Santiago 
Cooper,—all members of Tays' 
company—and most of them be- 
lieved Lieutenant Tays had a 
streak of yellow in him, while a 
few thought he made a mistake 
in agreeing to an interview with 
the mob, thereby allowing him- 
self to be caught napping and 
forced to surrender. 


Conditions in El Paso County 
were now so bad that Lieutenant 
Baylor was ordered into the 
country to take command of the 
ranger company. 


George Wythe Baylor 


Before leaving to assume his command, Lieutenant Baylor was called to 
Austin from his home in San Antonio and had a lengthy interview with Gover- 
nor Roberts. Baylor was instructed by his excellency to use all diplomacy pos- 
sible to reconcile the two factions and settle the Salt Lake War peaceably. The 
governor held that both sides to the controversy were more or less to blame, 
and what had been done could not be undone, and the restoration of order 
was the prime requisite rather than a punitive expedition against the mob 
members. 


On July 28, 1879, Private Henry Maltimore and myself reached San Antonio 
from Austin and presented our credentials to Lieutenant Baylor, who there- 
upon advised us that he had selected August 2nd as the day to begin his 
march from San Antonio to El Paso County. 
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In his camp on the San Antonio River in the southern part of the city the lieu- 
tenant had mustered myself as sergeant, and Privates Henry Maltimore, Dick 
Head, Gus Small, Gus Krimkau, and George Harold. 


Early on the morning of August 2, 1879, our tiny detachment left San Antonio 
on our long journey. One wagon carried a heavy, old-fashioned square piano, 
and on top of this was loaded the lieutenant's household goods. At the rear of 
the wagon was a coop of game chickens, four hens and a cock, for Lieutenant 
Baylor was fond of game chickens as a table delicacy, though he never fought 
them. His family consisted of Mrs. Baylor, two daughters—Helen, aged four- 
teen, and Mary, a child of four or five years—and Miss Kate Sydnor, sister of 
Mrs. Baylor. The children and ladies traveled in a large hack drawn by a pair 
of mules. Rations for men and horses were hauled in a two-mule wagon, 
while the rangers rode on horseback in advance of the hack and wagons. Two 
men traveling to New Mexico in a two-wheeled cart asked permission to 
travel with us for protection. Naturally we made slow progress with this 
unique combination. As well as I can remember, 1879 was a rather dry year, 
for not a drop of rain fell upon us during this seven hundred-mile journey. 
When we passed Fort Clark, in Kinney County, and reached Devil's River we 
were on the real frontier and liable to attack by Indians at any time. It was 
necessary, therefore, to keep a strong guard posted at all times. 


Around our camp fires at night Lieutenant Baylor entertained us with ac- 
counts of early days on the frontier. He was born August 24, 1832, at old Fort 
Gibson in the Cherokee nation, now the State of Oklahoma. His father, John 
Walker Baylor, was a surgeon in the United States Army. Lieutenant Baylor 
was a soldier by training and by inheritance. In 1879 he was in his forty-sev- 
enth year and stood six feet two inches tall, a perfect specimen of a hardy 
frontiersman. He was highly educated, wrote much for papers and magazines, 
was a fluent speaker and a very interesting talker and story-teller. He was less 
reserved than any captain under whom I ever served. He had taken part in 
many Indian fights on the frontier of Texas, and his descriptions of some of 
his experiences were thrilling. Lieutenant Baylor was a high-toned gentleman 
and had been a member of the Episcopal Church from childhood. In all the 
months I served with him I never heard him utter an oath or tell a smutty 
yarn. He neither drank whisky nor used tobacco. Had he written a history of 
his operations on the frontier and a biography of himself it would have been 
one of the strangest and most interesting books ever written. 


I have not the power of language to describe Lieutenant Baylor's bravery, be- 
cause he was as brave as it is possible for man to be. He thought everyone else 
should be the same. He did not see how a white man could be a coward, yet in 
a fierce battle fought with Apache Indians on October 5, 1879, I saw some of 
his rangers refuse to budge when called upon to charge up a mountainside 
and assault the Indians concealed above us in some rocks. 
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George Harold, one of the attacking party, said, "Lieutenant, if we charge up 
that hill over open ground every one of us will be killed." 


"Yes, I suppose you are right," declared Baylor, a contemptuous smile on his 
face. Then, pointing to some Mexicans hidden behind some boulders below 
us, he added, "You had better go back to them. That is where you belong.” 


Lieutenant Baylor was as tender hearted as a little child and would listen to 
any tale of woe. He frequently took men into the service, stood good for their 
equipment and often had to pay the bill out of his own pocket. All men looked 
alike to him and he would enlist anyone when there was a vacancy in the com- 
pany. The result was that some of the worst San Simone Valley rustlers got 
into the command and gave us no end of trouble, nearly causing one or two 
killings in our camp. 


Baylor cared nothing for discipline in the company. He allowed his men to 
march carelessly. A scout of ten or fifteen men would sometimes be strung 
out a mile or more on the march. I suppose to one who had commanded a 
regiment during the Civil War a detachment of Texas Rangers looked small 
and insignificant, so he let his men have pretty much their own way. To a man 
like myself, who had been schooled under such captains as Major Jones, Cap- 
tain Coldwell, Captain Roberts, and Lieutenant Reynolds, commanders who 
were always careful of the disposition and conduct of their men, this method 
of Baylor's seemed suicidal. It just seemed inevitable that we would some 
time be taken by surprise and shot to pieces. 


Another peculiarity of this wonderful man was his indifference to time. He 
would strike an Indian trail, take his time and follow it to the jumping off 
place. He would say, "There is no use to hurry, boys. We will catch them after 
a while." For instance, the stage driver and passenger killed in Quitman 
Canyon, January, 1880, had been dead two weeks before the lieutenant re- 
turned from a scout out in the Guadalupe Mountains. 


He at once directed me to make a detail of all except three men in camp, issue 
ten days' rations, and have the men ready to move early next morning. An or- 
derly or first sergeant is hardly ever called upon to scout unless he so desires, 
but the lieutenant said, "You had better come along, Sergeant. You may get 
another chance to kill an Indian." 


It seemed unreasonable to think he could start two weeks behind a bunch of 
Indians, follow up and annihilate the whole band, but he did. Give Co- 
manches or Kiowas two weeks' start and they would have been in Canada, but 
the Apaches were slow and a different proposition with which to deal. 
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(Note on Quitman Canyou incident) Chief Victorio made raids from Mexico 
into the U.S. On August 10, 1880, returning to Mexico, Victorio attacked a 
stagecoach and killed the driver and wounded a passenger, James. J. Byrne, a 
general during the American Civil War. Byrne died a few days later. 


[Fort Worth Democrat] - 
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YSLETA, Texas, Sept. 2. 
1880. To the Editor of the 
Fort Worth Democrat: 


There seems to be so many mis-statements as to the manner in which General 
Byrne met his death, some people even doubting that Indians did it, if I 
should judge from the following extract from the Dallas Herald of August 
19th: “A recent letter from Gen. Byrne to a friend here, strangely breathes 
foreboding of death.’ If I live’ is an expression often in the letter. Some people 
here do not believe that he was killed by Indians, and argue to the contrary 
from a number of standpoints.” 


I say the Indians did do it, for I was driving the hack at the time and am driv- 
ing between Fort Quitman and Ysleta at present. The following is a true state- 
ment as near as I can remember: Just as we entered the mouth of Quitman 
Canon, I discovered about seventy Indians not over twenty yards ahead of us. 
I made the turn as quickly as possible, and had barely turned when the Indi- 
ans fired a volley at us, one ball striking the back of the seat, going through 
and entering General Byrne’s right side. We both dropped off of the seat into 
the bed of the hack, and I whipped up the mules. Then began the race for life. 
The Indians mounted their horses and we thought the game was up, but we 
intended to stick to the hack to the last. The Indians kept up a continual fir- 
ing. 


A few minutes after General Byrne exclaimed, “My God, my leg is broken!” 
and so it was, the ball passing clear through the right thigh breaking the bone. 
The Indians followed us pretty close all the time. I had an old Spencer gun 
and one cartridge. Byrne was unarmed. I give Byrne my gun and told him to 
cut loose at the gang. He fired and hit one Indian, wounding him so severely 
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that the others helped him off his horse. In the meantime, we were getting 
pretty close to Quitman, and the Indians were dropping slowly behind. Gen- 
eral Byrne was suffering terribly, and the mules were nearly played out. At 
last we got into the station. We did what we could for the General. Only one 
ball came very near me, and that went through the crown of my hat. All of this 
happened August 10th and on the evening of August 13th the General died. 
Dr Alexander of El Paso, attended on him. - VIC. A. WALD. (End of note) 


Baylor was one of the very best shots with firearms I ever saw. He killed more 
game than almost the entire company put together. When we first went out to 
El Paso he used a Winchester rifle, but after the first Indian fight he con- 
cluded it was too light and discarded it for a Springfield sporting rifle 45-70. 
He always used what he called rest sticks; that is, two sticks about three feet 
long the size of one's little finger. These were tied together about four or five 
inches from one end with a buckskin thong. 


In shooting he would squat down, extend the sticks arm's length out in front 
of him with the longer ends spread out tripod-fashion on the ground. With his 
gun resting in the fork he had a perfect rest and could make close shots at 
long range. The lieutenant always carried these sticks in his hand and used 
them on his horse as a quirt. In those days I used to pride myself on my 
shooting with a Winchester, but I soon found that Lieutenant Baylor had me 
skinned a mile when it came to killing game at long distance. I never could 
use rest sticks, for I always forgot them and shot offhand. 


(Note) The Springfield “trapdoor” rifle used a 45/70 cartridge, meaning a 45 
calibre size bullet propelled by 70 grains of black powder. The 45/70 was also 
known as a “buffalo gun.” 


I cannot close this description of Lieutenant Baylor without mentioning his 
most excellent wife, who made the long, tedious journey from San Antonio to 
El Paso County with us. She was Sallie Garland Sydnor, born February 11, 
1842. Her father was a wholesale merchant at Galveston, and at one time 
mayor of that city. 


Mrs. Baylor was highly educated and a very refined woman and a skillful per- 
former on the piano. Her bright, sunny disposition and kind heart won her 
friends among the rangers at once. How sad it is to reflect that of the twelve 
persons in that little party that marched out of San Antonio on August 2, 
1879, only three are living: Gus Small, Miss Mary Baylor, and myself. 
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When we had passed Pecan Springs on Devil's River there was not another 
cattle, sheep or goat ranch until we reached Fort Stockton, two hundred miles 
to the west. It was just one vast uninhabited country. Today it is all fenced 
and thousands of as fine cattle, sheep and goats as can be found in any coun- 
try roam those hills. The Old Spanish Trail traverses most of this section, and 
in traveling over it today one will meet hundreds of people in high powered 
automobiles where forty years ago it was dangerous for a small party of well 
armed men to journey. While ascending Devil's River I learned that Lieu- 
tenant Baylor was not only a good hunter, but a first class fisherman as well, 
for he kept the entire camp well supplied with fine bass and perch, some of 
the latter being as large as saucers. 


Forty miles west of Beaver Lake we reached Howard's Well, situated in 
Howard's Draw, a tributary of the Pecos River. Here we saw the burned ruins 
of a wagon train that had been attacked by Indians a few months before. All 
the mules had been captured, the teamsters killed and the train of sixteen big 
wagons burned. Had the same Indians encountered our little party of ten 
men, two women and two children we would all have been massacred. 


a7] Howard's Well, a stage stop 
fy{on the Southern Overland Mail 


Finally we reached old Fort 
| Lancaster, an abandoned gov- 
7ernment post, situated on the 
hice cast bank of Live Oak Creek, 
So just above the point where this 
beautiful stream empties into 
ire ia the Pecos. We camped here and 
rested under ‘ie aE of hese bie old live oak trees for several days. From 
this camp we turned north up the Pecos, one of the most curious rivers in 
Texas. At that time and before its waters were much used for irrigation in 
New Mexico, the Pecos ran bank full of muddy water almost the year round. 
Not more than thirty or forty feet wide, it was the most crooked stream in the 
world, and though only from four to ten feet deep, was so swift and treacher- 
ous that it was most difficult to ford. 
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However, it had one real virtue; it was the best stream in Texas for both blue 
and yellow catfish that ranged in weight from five to forty pounds. We were 
some days traveling up this river to the pontoon crossing and we feasted on 
fish. 


At Pontoon Crossing on the Pecos we intercepted the overland mail route 
leading from San Antonio to El Paso by way of Fredericksburg, Fort Mason, 
Menard, Fort McKavett, Fort Concho, Fort Stockton, and Fort Davis, thence 
west by Eagle Springs through Quitman Canyon, where more tragedies and 
foul murders have been committed by Indians than at any other point on the 
route. Ben Fricklin was the mail contractor. The stage stands were built of 
adobe and on the same unchanging plan. On each side of the entrance was a 
large room. The gateway opened into a passageway, which was roofed, and 
extended from one room to the other. In the rear of the rooms was the corral, 
the walls of which were six to eight feet high and two feet thick, also of sun 
dried brick. One room was used for cooking and eating and the other for 
sleeping quarters and storage. The stage company furnished the stage tender 
with supplies and he cooked for the passengers when there were such, charg- 
ing them fifty cents per meal, which he was allowed to retain for his compen- 
sation. 


(Note) A few pontoon bridges 
were put in place to maintain ac- 
cess to the military, such as 
Camp Melvin in Crockett county 
over the Pecos River. The pon- 
toon bridge was maintained for 
some time without too many 
floods during the time the bridge 
existed. The Camp was operated 
as a temporary outpost to handle 
Indian attacks and, as time 
passed, a stopping point for trav- 
elers going from San Antonio to 
El Paso. The site was eventually 
known as Pontoon Crossing. 


When the stage rolled into the station the tender swung open the gates and 
the teams, small Spanish mules, dashed into the corral. The animals were 
gentle enough when once in the enclosure, but mean and as wild as deer when 
on the road. The stage company would buy these little mules in lots of fifty to 
a hundred in Mexico and distribute them along the route. The tiny animals 
were right off the range and real unbroken bronchos. The mules were tied up 
or tied down as the case might be and harnessed by force. When they had 
been hitched to the stage coach or buckboard the gates to the corral were 
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opened and the team left on the run. The intelligent mules soon learned all 
they had to do was to run from one station to the next, and could not be 
stopped between posts no matter what happened. Whenever they saw a 
wagon or a man on horseback approaching along the road they would shy 
around the stranger, and the harder the driver held them the faster they ran. 


a oe bs mail, 1851-1881 


On our way out our teams were pretty well fagged out, and often Lieutenant 
Baylor would camp within a few yards of the road. The Spanish stage mules 
would see our camp and go around us on the run while their drivers would 
curse and call us all the vile names they could lay their tongues to for camping 
in the road. When we camped at a station it was amusing to me to watch the 
stage attendants harness those wary little animals. The stage or buckboard 
was always turned round in the corral and headed toward the next station 
and the passengers seated themselves before the mules were hitched. When 
all was ready and the team harnessed the driver would give the word, the sta- 
tion keeper threw open the gates and the stage was off on a dead run. 


There should be a monument erected to the memory of those old stage driv- 
ers somewhere along this overland route, for they were certainly the bravest 
of the brave. It took a man with lots of nerve and strength to be a stage driver 
in the Indian days, and many, many of them were killed. The very last year, 
1880, that the stage line was kept up several drivers were killed between Fort 
Davis and El Paso. Several of these men quit the stage company and joined 
Lieutenant Baylor's company, and every one of such ex-drivers made excel- 
lent rangers. 
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From Pontoon Crossing on the Pecos River we turned due west and traveled 
the stage route the remainder of the way to El Paso County. At Fort Stockton 
we secured supplies for ourselves and feed for our horses, the first place at 
which rations could be secured since leaving Fort Clark. Fort Stockton was a 
large military post and was quite lively, especially at night, when the saloons 
and gambling halls were crowded with soldiers and citizen contractors. At 
Leon Holes, ten miles west of Fort Stockton, we were delayed a week because 
of Mrs. Baylor becoming suddenly ill. Passing through Wild Rose Pass and up 
Limpia Canyon we suffered very much from the cold, though it was only the 
last of August. Coming from a lower to a higher altitude we felt the change at 
night keenly. That was the first cold weather I had experienced in the sum- 
mer. 


(Note) Wild Rose Pass is two miles long. Elevations in the pass range from 
4,320 feet to 4,546 feet above sea level. The pass was named by Lt. William H. 
C. Whiting, who traveled through the area in March 1849, for the Demaree 
rose, which grows at springs and seeps in the area. A story holds that in 1859 a 
band of Mescalero Apaches waylaid a mail coach, killed the guard, and made 
off with the mail. The Indians became so absorbed by the illustrations in the 
captured newspapers, however, that they allowed themselves to be caught by 
pursuing soldiers. Fourteen Mescaleros were killed, and thereafter the 
Apaches believed that pictures were bad luck and avoided them. 


Finally, on the 12th day of September, 1879, we landed safe and sound in the 
old town of Ysleta, El] Paso County, after forty-two days of travel from San An- 
tonio. Here we met nine men, the remnant of Lieutenant Tays’' Company "C" 
rangers. The first few days after our arrival were spent in securing quarters 
for Lieutenant Baylor's family and in reorganizing the company. Sergeant 
Ludwick was discharged at his own request, and I was made first sergeant, 
Tom Swilling second sergeant, John Seaborn first corporal, and George Lloyd 
second corporal. The company was now recruited up to its limit of twenty 
men. Before winter Lieutenant Baylor bought a fine home and fifteen or 
twenty acres of land from a Mr. Blanchard. 
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The rangers were quartered comfortably in some adobe buildings with fine 
corrals nearby and within easy distance of the lieutenant's residence. We were 
now ready for adventure on the border. 


When we arrived at Ysleta the Salt Lake War had quieted down and order had 
been restored. Although nearly a hundred Mexicans were indicted by the El 
Paso grand jury, no one was ever punished for the murder of Judge Howard 
and his companions. In going over the papers of Sergeant Ludwick I found 
warrants for the arrest of fifty or more of the mob members. Though most of 
the murderers had fled to Old Mexico immediately after the killing of the 
Americans, most of them had returned to the United States and their homes 
along the Rio Grande. I reported these warrants to Lieutenant Baylor and in- 
formed him that, with the assistance of a strong body of rangers I could prob- 
ably capture most of the offenders in a swift raid down the valley. The lieu- 
tenant declared that he had received instructions from Governor Roberts to 
exercise extreme care not to precipitate more trouble over Howard's death, 
and, above all things, not incite a race war between the Mexican offenders 
and the white people of the country. He decided, therefore, that we had better 
not make any move at all in the now dead Salt Lake War. And of course I 
never again mentioned the matter to him. Though the Salt Lake War was 
over, new and adventurous action was in store for us, and within less than a 
month after our arrival in Ysleta we had our first brush with the Apaches, a 
tribe of Indians I had never before met in battle. 


END -— “Texas Rangers — The Outlaw Sam Bass” 


Books in this series based on the account of James Buchanan Gillett: 


Book I TEXAS RANGERS - THE MAKING OF A RANGER 
Book II TEXAS RANGERS - CLASH WITH INDIANS 
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Book VIII TEXAS RANGERS - LAST SCOUTINGS 
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